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In point of accuracy, this translation not infrequently leaves something 
to be desired. At 99-2 (Buecheler) : neque enim in amantium esse potestate 
furiosam aemulationem, "a true lover was incapable of mad jealousy," the 
sentiment, however pretty, is not to be found in the Latin; Encolpius, 
apologizing for his own jealous outburst, pleads that lovers cannot control 
their jealous frenzy. At 99-14: "the razor was untempered, and specially 
blunted .... and so it had grown a sheath," the reader will be puzzled, 
until he turns to the Latin and finds, rudis novacula instruxerat thecam, 
"the case had been furnished with (i.e. contained) an untempered razor." 
In 18-8: impetum morbi monstrata subtilitate lenire, "allay the raging 
of my disease by the clever plan you would show me," monstrata subtilitate 
should be translated "the device which Priapus has revealed to me"; cf. 
infra 18-3: si quod remedium deus illi monstrasset. It may be captious 
to complain that in 4-3: ut verba atroci stilo effoderent, "their pens relent- 
less in tracking down the right word," the Horatian reminiscence has been 
sadly blurred. Minor inaccuracies, in some cases disastrous to the sense, will 
be found at 117-3: quicquid praebuisset; 30-7: transiret; 43-4: vendidit; 
11-1: osculisque tandem bona fide exactis. Some notable oddities of diction 
occur, for example, 38-3: eos culavit in gregem, "strained them into his 
flock with a smack behind"; 38-6: valde sucossi, "they are very juicy 
people"; 97-2: mollis, "of low habits." The text is, in the main, that of 
Buecheler, with a few departures. In 5-18: fortuna (MSS, Buecheler) is 
preferable to furtiva, adopted from Heinsius' conjecture; so, also, in 33-3: 
dent epulas (MSS, Buecheler) is certainly the better reading; cf. a similar 
phrase, 33-3: dicta consumit. 

The Rouse translation of Seneca's Apocobcynbsis, which follows Pe- 
tronius in this volume, is a spirited translation of an amusing skit. The 
translator has followed his text with care, and has been at considerable pains 
to reproduce the metrical passages in verse. This is, in all respects, a 
satisfactory version of the Apocobcyntosis. 

Keith Peeston 

Northwestern University 



Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, V. 9, 1. Galeni in Hippocratis de 
Natura Hominis, in Hipporatis de Victu Acutorum, de Diaeta 
Hippocratis in Morbis Acutis. Ediderunt Joannes Mewaldt, 
Geobgius Helmbeich, Joannes Westenbebgeb. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xlviii+487. M. 20. 

We have before us the first instalment of the great Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum; for Wellmann's admirable edition of Philumenus, issued in 
1908, was not conceived as part of this corpus, but was received into it by 
adoption. How much the enterprise may mean to scholarship no man can 
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tell; but as one who has devoted some laborious years to the study of Greek 
medical writers, the reviewer may be permitted to say that the publication 
of this volume filled him with a joy clouded only by the fear that he should 
not live long enough to derive the maximum profit for his studies from the 
completion of the vast undertaking. Since then the unholy European war 
has come, and the fear which was selfish and concerned the individual has 
grown until it embraces the fate of this and other concerted undertakings 
of the republic of letters, whose citizens, alas, are with their several states 
embroiled in the all but universal conflict. Let us echo the Horatian prayer 
for otium! 

The volume begins with a general preface by Professor Diels in the 
name of the Berlin Academy, followed by prefaces to the three treatises 
comprised in it by their several editors. Then comes the text with ample 
apparatus criticus and separate indices nominum and verborum to the indi- 
vidual commentaries prepared by their editors. Helmreich has added 
a third index dealing with grammatical makers in De Victu Acutorum, under 
the headings "augment," "dual," "crasis," "figura etymologica," "hiatus," 
and "participle." This fact is mentioned because it illustrates the freedom 
with which the individual editor has worked. It is to be regretted that 
no consistent effort was made to harmonize the procedure, especially as it 
is questionable whether a single comprehensive index will ever be made; 
but beggars may not be choosers, and it behooves us to accept thankfully 
what is offered. In fact the work of the several editors in preparing the 
indices is markedly unequal, and errors and inaccuracies are to be found 
which call for caution in the use of them. 

The text itself, which is, of course, of primary importance, is admirably 
constituted throughout. One smiles, but not with self-satisfaction, as one 
compares it with that of Kiihn and thinks with how little suspicion one was 
wont to skate over the thin and treacherous ice of the old edition. One 
knew, of course, that it was not safe to insist on fine points, but one little 
dreamed of the general insecurity of the footing. Now one may fare in 
safety, but only where the editors have gone before. 

The editor's prefaces will naturally interest scholars, for in them the 
ratio of our renewed faith is contained. Here the basis was laid by Diels 
in his catalogues of the MSS of the Greek medical writers; but the editors 
have not only weighed with care the worth of the MSS, but have also thrown 
much fight on the procedure of earlier editors. In particular the MS source 
of the Aldine editio princeps and therewith of the vulgate text has been 
determined. One question of much interest and importance is repeatedly 
brought to the fore, to wit, concerning the testimony of Galen to the text 
of Hippocrates. Its importance to the undertaking of the Corpus Medi- 
corum is shown by the fact that publication begins with Galen, and specifically 
with Galen's commentaries on Hippocrates. The Galenian lemmata of 
Hippocrates as found in the Vulgate, on which even Littre had laid much 
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stress, are shown to be of no value, because they were corrected and supple- 
mented in the Aldine and subsequent editions from inferior MSS of Hippoc- 
rates. So far, then, there is clear gain, though of a negative character. 
The lemmata as recovered from the authentic Galen tradition are found to 
be in general agreement with the text presented by the best Hippocrates 
tradition, notably with A. But the question now arises — and, so far as 
one can at present see, it is an open question — whether there is any great 
positive gain for the text of Hippocrates to be derived from Galen aside 
from the confirmation of the superior worth of the oldest extant MSS of 
Hippocrates. In other words, may it not be the true conclusion from this 
finding that the lemmata in the texts of Galen were supplied at an early 
date, to be sure, but subsequent to Galen, from current MSS of Hippocrates, 
just as the Aldine supplied deficiencies at a later date? In that case we 
should still have only the Hippocrates tradition, not the witness of Galen 
to the state of the Hippocratic text as it existed in the days of Galen, except, 
of course, where we have the certainly uncorrected text of Galen himself in 
the context of his commentaries. The several editors are apparently not 
quite in agreement on this head, and the writer is somewhat skeptical of the 
final gain. But Professor Mewaldt promises a full discussion of the subject, 
and we shall do well to await it before deciding the question. Meanwhile 
much has been accomplished for Galen and it behooves us to be thankful. 

W. A. Heidel 
Wesleyan University 



Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl in ihrer vierfachen 
Uberlieferung zum erstenmal herausgegeben und erldutert. By 
W. F. Roscheb. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoningh, 1913. 
Pp. xii+175. 
Scholars will without doubt cordially welcome this work of the veteran 
scholar and editor, which appears as VI. Band. 3/4 Heft of the well-known 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, edited by Professor Drerup, 
of Wurzburg. Dr. Roscher's contention that the earlier chapters of Hippoc- 
rates IIcpi «/?8o/xa8a>i> are the oldest extant document of Greek literary prose, 
perhaps antedating even the treatise of Anaximander, has done much to 
focus the attention of scholars on it, and many have no doubt been repelled 
by the sad condition of the text. The condition of the text is due to the 
mischances of the tradition. The original Greek is represented by a page 
of MS long ago found by Daremberg and published by Littre" and by Roscher 
(t)ber Alter, Ur sprung und Bedeutung der hippokratischen Schrift von der 
Siebenzahl, Leipzig, 1911), and by certain fragments of later parts of the 
treatise discovered and published by Helmreich in Hermes, XLI (1911), 
437-43. There is also an Arabic version, apparently a rendering of an 
earlier Syriac version, of which Harder published a German translation, 



